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ABSTRACT 

.This Study manipulates the variables of children's 
ethnicity, sex, and ability to ascertain the nature of the 
interaction relationship between teacher expectancies and student 
performance* The subjects were urban teachers who were asked, to read 
case histories and' then rate the child on a Likert-type family and 
pupil behavior rating form and a modified Osgood semantic 
differential scale* In addition, each subject completed a revised F 
scale of 30 items to assess each subjects • degree of prejudice* 
Analysis of the ratings given by the 386 teachers confirms the 
premise that the interactions between teachers* expectancies and 
students* performance is more complex than originally expected; the 
variables of ability, sex^ ethnicity, and prejudice of teachers were 
found. to 'be of importance in understanding these interactions* It is 
further concluded that the global ratings of .the Osgood semantic 
differential scale are more powerful in recording the differential 
ratings of the teachers than are the particular judgments of the 
family and pupil behavior rating form. The third conclusion is that 
low ability students are the particular group of ^.tudents who are 
"victimized" by the ratings of the high prejudice teachers. These 
findings suggest the need for administrators to be aware of their 
staff's prejudices^ particularly as they interact with low ability 
students of minority status* They also suggest the need for 
retraining of teachers who> are prejudicial or the assignment of them 
to schools where they do not come into contact with low ability 
minority students. (Author/AM) 
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PROBLEM: 

The interconnection between students* performance, ethnicity 

and teacher expectancies have received increasinq attention in education 

and sociopsycholooical literature durino the o^st decade.^ Rosenthal and 

« 

Jacobsen (68) reported positive signifiCunt :*hanaes in the reported IQ*s 
of first and second nrade students due to the teaclicr expt^ctinp "'special 
pupils" to "bloom intellectually". These findinqs led them to apply the 
concept of self-fulfillino prophecy to educational settinqs. 

Suppor^tinq evidence for the ideas advanced by Rosenthal and Jacobsen 
were provided by the work of Brophy and Good (70), Pist (70) and Korman (71). 
Brophy and Good reported that teachers were more likely to accept poor 
performance from students for whom they had low expectations and v/ere less 
likely to praise good performance from those students when it occurred. 
Based on observations, P^ist reported that a kindergarten teacher behaved 
differently with children dependinn upon their beinq classified as fast 
or slow learners; interactions between the teacher and slow learners re- 
inforced the children's neaative self-concept. Based on five studies, 
Korman (71) reported a positive relationship betv/r^cn the expectancies of 
peers and organizational leadership and subjects' performance. 

At the same time, there have appeared reports of findlnos v/hich 
failed to replicate the work of Rosenthal and Oacobsen. Clairborn (69) 
reported that testinq tv.'o rnonths later showed no relative aains for puoils 
v/ho were the object of the expectancy bias. Flemminq and Anttonen (71), 
reported ':t at there v/as ;:o significant aains for children v/ho had inflated 10 
scores as compa-ed \;ith those children not so treated. . 
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The contradictory findings may in part be due to the po,ssi- 
bility that the relationship between teacher expectancies and 
students performance is more "complex than originally anticipated. 
. Datta, et . al . , (68) found thac there was no difference by teachers 
in ratings of Black .high IQ students aS compared to other high IQ 
students hit that Black low IQ students were mor'^ likely than the 
other low IQ children to be described as ^erbally aggressive, 
maladjusted, and low in task orientation. Kester and Let^hworth 
(72) reported that there werp no differences between teacher ex- 
pectancies and students' performance or attitudes but that teachers 
did spend significantly more time communicating positively with 
bright students than with "average students". Coates (72) reported 
that white male adults were more negative in training black male 
children on a discrimination problem than with white male children 
whereas there was a nonsignificant difference between the two races 
for females. 

The findings of these ■thre'd studies support the notion that 
interactionaief Tocts may explain the relationship between teacher 
expectancies and students' performance. They also suggest that the 
key variables to focus upon are the children's ethnicity, sex and 
ability. The purpose of this study was to manipulate all three 
variables to ascertain the nature of the interaction relationship 
between teacher expectancies and student performance. 
DESIGN : 

Two forms of a simulated cumulative record were developed,; one 
for a high ability child and one for a low ability child. A low 

\ 
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ability child was a 10 year old who had a Lorge Thorndike 'IQ 
^ o£ 85, an average grade equivnlcnt in math and reading achieve- 
ment o£ 3.5, and teacliers' comments specifying that the 
student was not paying attention nor working up to potential. 
The cumulative record for the high ability child was exactly 
^ identical to that of the low ability child except for re- 
ported IQ (115), achievement level (4.5) and teacher comments 
(generally positive). The teaclior comments and other infor- 
matiori for the simulated forms were selected from a cross- 
section of present records of pupils in a large^ city school 
system. Ethnicity was manipulated by means of fictional names 
and actual photos selected from the system by a committee of • 
teachers. Moreover, the sex of the child for each ethnic group 
was also randomly altered. 

SUBJECTS 

The subjects for this study were urban ;teachers in evening 
courses at a University of Connecticut, and suburban teachers on the 
staff of an adjacent school system. There were 386 subjects; 27' 
percent of them were males and 73 percent were females. The mean age 
was 30.7 years with an average of 5.7 years of experience in teaching 
PROCGDURE S 

The study was conducted during the fall semester of 1972. 
Experimenters tested the subjects in groups and they were told that 
we were studying how teachers use, cumulative records in diagnosing 
pupil beliavior. They were also told that the child's name had been 
altered to protect liis/her identity. 



he subjects were asked to read the case history and then rate 
the chiTd on ? nine-item Likert-type family and pupil behavior rating 
form, and an 18 itqjw modification of the Osg^xjcid CS7)scmantic differen- 
tial (selected objective pairs in the evaluative, activity and potency 
dimensions with a seven point scale) . The family portion of the be- 
havior rating form assessed the parents intciest in education, while the 
latter assessed the child's leadership ability and peer reltionship* 
Postive and negative answers were randomly altered to correct for the 
tendency of a subjects' response set* A rating of the child's marks • ' 
at the end of the past school year was also included* In addition 
factual data about the subjects were collected and the subjects com- 
pleted a revised F scale ( 69) consisting of 30. items: to assess each 
subjects' degree of prejudice, 
STATISTICAL ANALYS-IS 

The high and low ability student groups were analyzed separately 
because of expected extreme differences between the results and variables 
tended to cause corresponding interactions with ethnicity and sex to be 
depressed* Tlius , 2x3 analysis of varianc: procedures were employed to — 
test the corresponding null hypotheses of no differences for sex and 
ethnicity for all dependent variables at the ,05 level of significance 
for the low ability students and then for the high ability students* 

The data collecte^d concerning the teachers v;ere also compared to the 
ratings they made* Pearson and point biserial correlations v/ere used 
discrimrnately to determine the degree of the relationships. 

Finally, tlie teachers were partitioned with respect to their scores 
on the F scale* Analysis of variance procedures were then used to examine 
differences at the •OS level of significance in ratings of the upper and 
lower thirds of the teacliers based upon their prejudice indicies. 
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RESUI.TS 



The injidivual cell means for the low ability students and 
the high ability students are presented in Tables I and II re- 
spectively. Cell si^e-was relatively uniforn ranging from 28 t® 
35. As may be seen by viewing these cables, the high ability 
students were rated higher than the low ability sLudents' on the 
family and pupil behavior rating form. Subsequent ANOVA pro- 
cedures found these differeii^pes to be significant beyond the ,001 
level.. . . ' 

TABLE I 

MEANS FOR LOW ABILITY STUDENTS 
N=194 ■ 







Black 
1 2 

,» 


1 


White. 


2 


Puerto 
1 


Rican 
2 

4 


Family Behavior 


Female 
12.7 


Male 
15. 2 


Female 
12.4 


Male 
12.6 


Femal e 
11.4 


Male 
12,4 


Student Behavior 


11.9 


11,6 


' 11 


.3 


10.7 


11. 5 


10.4 


' 3. 


Grades 


13. 2 


12.6 


12 


.8 


12.2 


12. 2 


1'2.1 


4 . 


Osgood g 


23.9 


23 . 0 


22 


.0 


22.4 


22.8 


20.7 


5. 


Osgood 


19. 2 
23. 9 


19.1 


18 


. 2 


19.5 


18, 7 


19.5 


6. 


Osgood 1' 


24.0 


24 


.8 


23.5 


» 24.9 


25,9 
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TABLE II 


• 




MEANS FOR HIGH ABILITY STUDENTS 
N=L92 _ ^ 






■ ;■ BLACK 
' 1 2 


WHITE 
1 2 


PUERTO RICAN 
1 2 




Female Male 


remaie Maic 


, Female . Male 




Family Behavior 17.5 16.9 


18.3 17.5 • 


18.7 » rs > 3 




student "Behavior 22. 5 22.4 


21.8 • 21.9 


22.8 23.0 




3» Grades 21.8 • 21.6 


22.3 22.4^ 


22.7 22.0 




4. Osgood IE 41.0 37.8 


39.3,. 37.5' 


40.0 40*0 ^ 




. 5. Osgood 2 A .25.1 * 23.6 


24.3 23.9 


24.7 24.8 




6. Osgood 3 P 23.3 * 23.6 

c 


24.6 22.5 [ 


23.7 ^ 26.0 




Thus the parents o£ the hi.^h ability children 
significantly more interested in education than the 


were rated as 




parents of low 




ability students. The high ability 


students -were r 


ated as having 




significantly higher leadership ability, brttjr peer relationships and 




better g>rades than the low ability students. 






On the Osgood scale, the high al)ility students 


were rated 


♦ 


significantly (p ^ . 001) higher than 


the low ability 


students on fhe 




evaluative and activity dimensions, 
realiz'ed for the potency dimension. 


Significant differences were not 




The F-ratios emanating frojn th'e 


tv^ro-way ANOVA' 


s (sex, ethnicity) 




for tlie six dependent variables are 


presented in Tables III and IV, 




As Table III reveals tlic main effects and their interactions were not 




significant for tlie low abilit>; students. 
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TABLE III 



1--RATI0S FOR LOW .ABILITY STUDENTS 
' N=194 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

1. Family Beliavior 

2. ^Studfent behavior 

3. Grades 

4. Osgood 1 li 

5. Osgood 2 A 

6. Osgood 3 P 









> 


INDEPENDENT 


VARIABLES 


EtKnicitv 


Spy 
<j \^ j\. 




1.16 


. 87 


.20 


"1.06 


. n39 


.20 


1.02 


1.14 


.14 


•1.57 


1.03 


.62 • 


.08 

1 :.58 


i.oi ' 


'.38 


.02 


.•81 



For the "high ability students, three significant conditions 
were identified as given in Table IV. 
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■ TABLE IV ' . ' 
* F-RATIOS FOR HIGH ABILITY STUDENTS 

* 4 

» o N=l-92 ' 



« 

DEPENDENT VARIABLES - iNBEFENDENT VARIABLES " 

Ethnic ity Sex \ Interaction 



1 FflTTllTv RphflVIDT * 

d. • * CLJil J. d. Y XJ \^ 1 Id V M\J ■i' 


1 . 54 


1 , u7 


/ . 08 


2. Student Behavior 


3.15* 


.00, 


.07 


3. Grades, 


' 1.54 


.35 


.35 ^ 


4. Osgood E 


1 . 40 


4.42* 


1,10 


5. Osgood A ' ' ' 


.45 . 


1.03 


..65 


6. Osgood P 


1.75 


.05 


3.67* 

« 


* .05 

• 


* 




• 




c> 








•Ethnicity was found to b,e a significant ' (P ^.05) facffl^r ^ 

for the ratings of .student bfehavior. Interestingly, tlie ratings 

*■* 

* C o£ the behavior o^ Puerto Rican chdldren surpassed the ratings of 

r • / . 

the Black cl^ildren and both these ^roup'S were higher tHah the • 
group ©f white children. ^ ^ • * 

Sex was also found to be a significant main effect at the 
.05 level for the high ability students in the evaluative, d^ijjadn as 
measured by the Osgood scale . The i:e*,nales were rated significantly 
highef^than the males indicating tliat the former were perceived as 
^'bettrer" than the. latter. 

A significant ijiteraction between sex' and.5.ethnieity* at the 
.05 level was found in tlie potency dimension. Reflecting upon the 
means in Table II, note that the most potent female group consisted 
of the 'white students with the Black and Puerto Rican students 
exhibiting lower and similar levels. For the males/ however, the 
Puerto Rican group was cpnsider»ibly more potent than\:lie Black 
children and the white mule exhibited an even lower level of potency. 

Using Pearson and point biserial correlation coefficient, the 
d&ta concerning the teachers' grade 'level were not found to be re- 
plated to the ratings of the teachers or to their scores on the F 
scale. The coefficients -ranged from -.14 to +.08. 

However, when the upper and lower thirds of the teaches on 
the F scale were compared, there were two significant differences. 
On the evaluative dimesision of the Osgood Scale, the low prejudice 
teachers significantly rated the low 'ability teachers higher than did 
the higliprejudice teachers CF;^ , 55= 5.35, P^l.OS). Similar results " 
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occurred '^pr the activity dimen^onsC^F ' 55 = g.lZ,, P/l.OS)'. . 
DISCUSSION . ' X ; ^ 

In^rrelation to- the' family and pupil behavior^ rating form-, 
.except' for the signficant differences between high and low ability- 
stu43nts, the-re w-->s only one significant difference ;. that i's, the'* 

Puerto Ri(;^n ^children wore rated/lii^yuer as a leader than the Black*' 

* • ' / ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

or white children. The lack offmore dif f ei onces " f or sex and 

ethrtldity or the interaction/betweeri variables on . the' family and 

pupdl T^ohavior'^rating form may be^^the result of several factors. 

The judgments ;t'he teachers -^ere <isked* to'^majce were of' a. specific 
" . • 

"and particular nature, leaving very little room for prejudice tq ' . ^ 

" ^ * , - • . - 

operate. Moreover, the -teachers may hdv'e been attuned to the 

xeal purpose 'of the study (the general area of racism) even though 
* * * • 

they weife, tGuld that the purpose vas"^ study how teachers use » * 
cumcdTative <jre cords . . ^ ' ^ 

The findings of significant differences on the- OsRodd for ^ex, 
ethnicity x^scx, and prejudice of teachers x ability of students\ 
^ggest that differential prejudice ratings appeared with global 
g-a^ther than specif ic' judgments . This f indin^g is in agreement 
•with the -soc-^o^- psycho log.! cal literature of the effects of 
Strong anchoring points on the judgments of raters, Asch 46, 
Bieri 55; th'^ is, particular judgments result *in- less prejudice. 

The findings of the relationship- between prejudice^ of teachers 
and abilitxj of' students seems to confirm the findings of Rist (70), 
Datta,\ (LL.JII, ^68) and Brophy and Good,.C70) . . Our findings siig^est that * 
a low ability sjiudenr may be more "victimized"than a high-^ability student 
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by high prejudice^l teachers* Because the low atiiity student confirms the 
viability o£ the s^terotypes for a particular ethnicity, thi teachers 
may reinforce their children's negative sel£-concept • 

The finding of the relatio.nship between sex x ethnicity where 
' * black fejnales were rated IcoS potent than bla.ck mal^s is consis'jent 
,v%V^ii th^sterotype thinking that minority r,iles cxe aj^gressive 
I members of our society,. The judgments of the teachers rating black 
males as more^ potent than black females is consistent with this 

^persp^ect ive of perceiving male group minority members as more 

« * 
^ , , ' threatening to the establishment, 

* CONCLUSIONS 

^ This study of the ratings of 3'86 teachers conf irms^- the premise 

;^ > that the interactions between teachers* expectancies and students' 

^ performance is more complex than originally expected. The variables 

^ — ^ . pf ability, sex, ethnicity, and prejudice of teachers must be taken 

V into account to understand these ^interact ions , * 

. The second conclusion is that the global ratings of the Osgood 

are jnore powerful in recording i,he differential ratings of the 

teachers th^^ry^or^ the particular Judgments of the family and pupil 

behavior rating form. The 'third conclusion is that low ability 

students were the particular group of students who were 'Victimized" 

\\y the ratings of the high prejudice teachers. 

Together, these findings suggest the need for administrators to 

be aware 6f their staff's prejudices, particularly as they interact 

_ . with low ability students of a minority status. It suggests the need 

for regaining of "teachers who are prejudical or the assignment of them 

tp sehools wlxere they do not come into contact with low ability minority 

' students. • • t 

f • • 1 ' " » ■ 
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Together the findi-ngs of this study suggest two areas for 
research. First, it raises the key question of what happens^tq 
the "average" student of a minority status. Is that kind of student 
.treated like the low .ability or high ability students? From a 
methodological perspective, these findings suggest the value of 
global ratings than a particular one. When the judgmeivt/are less 
anchored there' is room for prejudice to operate. ><U further suggests 
that observational studies may be more effectivj/ in noting differential 
treatment . 

« 

Iif summary, the relationship between teacher expectancy and 
student performance is not a myth. While it is a reality, it is 
more complex than originally expected. » 
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